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of trials, which he himself followed in their mi-
nutest details; he only required our help over
similar operations by which he tested his own.
The result was that above the fatigues of the day,
easily borne by us strong young men, he had to
bear the additional burden of special researches,
importunate visitors, and an equally importu-
nate correspondence, chiefly dealing out criti-
cisms. . . ."

Madame Pasteur, who had been detained in
Paris for her children's education, set out for
Alais with her two daughters. Her mother being
then on a visit to the rector of the Chambery
Academy, M. Zevort, she arranged to spend a day
or two in that town. But hardly had she arrived
when her daughter Cecile, then twelve years old,
became ill with typhoid fever. Madame Pasteur
had the courage not to ask her husband to leave
his work and come to her; but her letters alarmed
him, and the anxious father gave up his studies
for a few days and arrived at Chambery. The
danger at that time seemed averted, and he only
remained three days at Chambery. Cecile, ap-
parently convalescent, had recovered her smile,
that sweet, indefinable smile which gave so much
charm to her serious, almost melancholy face.
She smiled thus for the last time at her little
sister Marie-Louise, about the middle of May,
lying on a sofa by a sunny window.

On May ai, her doctor, Dr* Flesschutt, wrote